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more than an act of salutary seventy. It does not
seem to be true that any, save the soldiers, were put
to death, and as they had received fair warning
of the results of stubborn resistance, they brought
their fate upon themselves. And the slaughter of a
garrison which declined to capitulate was in no
wise contrary to the ordinary practice of war at
that time ; it was a course pursued by many generals
on the Continent, and therefore regarded as lawful
Moreover, the pious hope expressed by Cromwell
that such an example would save much bloodshed,
both reveals, in all probability, the motive which
induced him to give the order, and was actually
fulfilled by the subsequent course of the war. In
short, the severity shown, even if it were cruelty,
was useful; it saved Ireland from a very pro-
longed struggle, and on these grounds may be
pardoned.

The affairs of Scotland compelled the Parliament
to recall its general from the Irish war, the conclusion
of which was entrusted to Ireton. Since their futile
intervention in the Second Civil War the Scots had
contented themselves with maintaining their own
practical independence, and did not interfere with
the affairs of the south until the execution of the
king roused them to action. But soon after this
event both the Covenanters and the old Royalists
entered into negotiations with Charles II. On
behalf of the latter party Montrose raised some men
on the Continent, and landed in Scotland, but he
failed completely. His fleet had been scattered by
a storm, few reinforcements joined him after he